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THE ALDINB. 



Hart Cows resting around a gray boulder on a hill- 
side. The cows, which need no praise, and the fine 
rock about which they are grouped, are the whole 
picture : the landscape is confined and dull. 

No. 226. "Near York Reach, Me.," by Wm. F. 
D,e Haas, is a picture of sunset and cliffs off the coast. 
The effect is carefully worked up ; and the success in 
portraying the clear sunlit air and the color of the 
rocks in shade is marked. Meanwhile, for some 
cause, the whole gives the impression of being pro- 
duced by rule and technical manipulation, and has a 
hard ultra-brilliancy offering no rest to the eye. 

No. 304. "Drifting Ashore in a Fog." M. F. H. 
De Haas shows a large brig pounding on the beach 
within a stone's-throw of the shore. The subject 
is admirably handled, with the exception of the fact 
that Mr. De Haas, like all his confreres, seems to be 
incapable of painting the curl of water as it touches the 
shore, without frying it No. 313, "West Hampton 
Beach," another picture by the same artist, is in 
many respects superior, and in all worthy of his 
reputation. 

No. 254. " Point Judith, from Narragansett," by 
A. T. Bricher. The best of Mr. Bricher's that we 
have seen. A poetical rendering of the simple sub- 
ject : the sea, a line of beach, and the sun shining 
through gray clouds. The brightest part, as well as 
the point of most interest, is placed too far from the 
middle of the picture, and its natural balance thus 
disturbed ; and the inner combing of the surf, as in 
Mr. De Haas' 304, is curled and frizzed unnaturally. 

No. 134. " Long Island Sound — October Morn- 
ing," by Lockwood De Forest, is a scene among the 
numerous islands that cluster together along the 
shores of Connecticut. A light, warm mist rests on 
the water ; a wooded island is dimly seen in the 
background. This work is an easy and truthful ren- 
dering of a common but fairy autumn effect. 

We can only speak, hastily and in grouping, of 
some other prominent pictures in the collection, de- 
manding more lengthened notice did space permit. 

No. 124, "Peconic Bay, L. I.," by Gabriel Har- 
rison, is carefully painted, but dry and hard. Pre- 
cisely the same may be said of No. 136, "On the 
River Avon" (including Warwick Castle), by T. A. 
Richards. Geo. Inness has a pleasing "Scene in 
Italy," No. 147. In No. 152, "Taghanic Gorge," 
J. B. Bristol has conveyed the depth of a mountain 
ravine with force and feeling. Miss Julie H. Beers 
shows good woodcraft in the birches and other growth 
of "Birchenfells," No. 177. No. 225, "A Room in 
the Brewers' Hall, Antwerp," by H. Heger, Munich, 
deserves more than this casual mention, for its fine 
elaboration of carving effects, window-light, etc. No. 
298, "High Bridge, from Harlem Lane," by Chas. 
H. Miller, is an acre of blotched canvas. No. 330, 
"Sea, from Shore," by Jervis McEntee, is a gloomy 
but not unpleasing rendering of a difficult subject — 
lowering sky, dusky water, white sand and hummocks 
in the foreground. In No. 368, "Wreck on Coney 
Island Beach," F. A. Silva shows his usual cabinet 
fidelity, and, alas ! his usual dry hardness. 

Before closing, however, while necessarily leaving 
many items of interest untouched, we must turn far 
backward in numbers to say that No. 52, " My Birth- 
night," by L. M. Wiles, is a really wonderful render- 
ing of a snowy night, with flurries, traditionally 
selected for such occasions ; and that No. 79, "Among 
the Adirondacks," by Clinton Ogilvie, is singularly 
fine in color and handling. 

It is worthy of note that a very large proportion of 
the pictures in this exhibition have been marked and 
priced for sale ; and perhaps something of the "hard 
times " is shown in the fact that many of the prices 
have been most reasonable, giving opportunities for 
purchase that we doubt not have been liberally em- 
braced by art-loving visitors. Let us hope that next 
season may give uS;>(i) a better exhibition, (2) kept 
longer open than the now habitual fortnight, and (3) 
with a moderate rate charged for admission, justifying 
more care and thoroughness in every detail. Many 
may not agree with us in this suggestion ; but we 
are inclined to believe that still more will approve 
and indorse it 



DAVID TRODE'S VISITOR. 



Shaking from head to foot, and wondering if her 
stiffened tongue would do its office when the formid- 
able personage whom she had summoned should 
appear, she sat on one of the sofas in the grand draw- 
ing-room of a Fifth Avenue palace, and dreaded she 
knew not what 

It was a great piece of temerity in Delphine Nis- 
ford — a little midget like her, only five feet one in 
her highest heels — to beard the lion in his den in 
this fashion ; but desperate cases require desperate 
remedies, and hers, she thought, was a very desperate 
case indeed. She had been speculating by proxy; 
though she might have known her brother Howard 
better, with his constant failures, than to trust her few 
thousands in his hands ; and the thousands having 
become reduced to hundreds, she grew frightened at 
the prospect before her of an old age of penury (she 
was just twenty-two), and having consulted her own 
great mind, the result was a sudden inspiration that 
almost took away her breath. 

This was nothing less than a visit to the famous 
speculator, David Trode, who was said to control the 
stock that had swallowed up her pittance, tell him her 
story, and ask him to make some money for her ! 
There might be a kind nook in his heart somewhere, 
although he was said to be made of leather ; and if 
he refused her petition she would be no worse off than 
she was before. And as Cousin Sophronia remarked 
when she had anything disagreeably out of the com- 
mon way to do, "it would be a new experience." 

So, she put on a pair of mended gloves, and tried 
to look meek ; but somehow she could not manage 
to look poor. Her speaking of poverty was always 
vetoed as absurd, although she felt that she was sailing 
under false colors. 

"What a dismal place !" thought Delphine, as she 
took a survey of the heavy draperies, buhl tables, and 
gilded chairs, all stiffly arranged by some upholsterer, 
and representing just so much money — only this and 
nothing more. But a cold chill was creeping over 
her ; and if she had not been assured in her child- 
hood that old Marley was dead as a door-nail, she 
would have thought he was now visible to the naked 
eye in as much flesh as he ever had. 

"Mr. Trade?" she gasped presently. 

The figure bowed; and finding that something 
more was expected of her, Delphine stuttered forth : 
"I—, I'm — frightened." 

Perhaps David Trode thought of the answer made 
to a famous preacher by the little street boy whom he 
reproved for swearing ; but if he did, he refrained 
from saying it, — and looked with something like 
compassion at the embarrassed face of his visitor. 
Presently, she did the very best thing she could have 
done under the circumstances, and began to cry. 

Mr. Trode, when summoned to the drawing-room 
by the unusual announcement, "A lady to see you, 
sir," had thrust the pen with which he was writing, be- 
hind his right ear. He now took it out in his per- 
plexity, and transferred it to his left Had his visitor 
been dressed in rusty black, and counted her years by 
scores, he would curtly have dismissed her as an 
applicant for money; but this was a very attractive 
young lady in unexceptionable attire, and David 
Trode had never before been favored with such a 
visitor. He felt really curious to know what she had 
to say, and actually smiled as he assured her of his 
readiness to serve her in any possible way. 

Then was poured into his astonished ears the most 
inconsequential narrative he had ever listened to, fol- 
lowed up by the tendering of an United States bond, 
and the request that he would make some money for 
her with it. 

"My child," said he gravely, "I don't want your 
money. " 

" But you must take it ! " she urged, impetuously. 

' ' How do you know that you will ever see it 
again ?" he continued ; "you must think that I do as 
I please with shocks, or you would not have come to 
me in this way. " % 

Delphine's ingenuous face was deeply flushed, as 
she said, hesitatingly : "Then you are offended?" 



"No, young lady," replied the man of stocks, who 
had thawed out wonderfully, "I don't think I am; 
and if you are really willing to trust your money with 
me, after past experience, I will take it and do the 
best I can with it There is a prospect that an 
opportunity will soon offer to recover what you have 
lost; and when you have done that, I would advise 
you to stop speculating." 

" But you continue k," she ventured to reply. 

"Oh, I must," he said, laughing. "It is my life. 
And now, Miss Nisford, look about and tell me if 
you don't think this is a large house for one lonely 
old man." 

" But you have a family?" said Delphine, rising in 
surprise. 

"No," he replied; "there is no one to enjoy all 
this luxury, for I don't care for it — and I have sud- 
denly thought of a want A pretty young wife would 
brighten the house wonderfully. You tell me that 
you like the fine things money buys — will you be an 
old man's darling, and reign supreme over this great 
lonely mansion ? " 

"I suppose," said Delphine, with her cheeks in an 
angry flame, "that I deserve this for coming to you 
in this way — but although I do like money very 
much, I do not like it well enough to marry for it I 
thought you were a nice old gentleman with grand- 
children, or I should not have come ; but you need 
not trouble yourself to do anything with my money, 
now." 

David Trode smiled, and looked like a very bene- 
volent old gentleman indeed, as he glanced admir- 
ingly at his indignant young visitor. He sighed a 
little — so many girls in her position would have 
taken him, and something young and bright about 
the house always would, have been very pleasant 

"Then you refuse all the worldly goods I would 
have endowed you with?" he asked. "Well, I am 
glad of it, for your sake — but ypu will hear from me 
again." .-* 

And he bowed her politely out ; while Delphine 
was in such a flutter of amazement, that she walked 
almost home before she remembered that the great 
speculator had kept possession of the one United 
States bond that remained to her. Such forgetful- 
ness, a trifle incredible, is certainly not impossible ; 
and the circumstances may have warranted the phe- 
nomenon. 

Miss Nisford heard from her ancient admirer twice 
after this : once to receive, not her own bond, but 
one that represented the sum she had originally 
owned, and over which Mr. Trode gave a pleased 
sort of chuckle as he put it into the envelope ; and 
again when, in a delightfully cosy little house in the 
suburbs of Brooklyn, Delphine received a very late 
wedding-present of costly silver, with David Trade's 
card, and the words : "For the girl who had the self- 
respect to refuse me. " — Ella Rodman Church. s 



" CHARLIE ROSS." 



Two words, henceforth, are sacred evermore 

To years of suffering with parental grief — 
To all that heaven ordains and men adore, 

Struck down by that type-fiend, the baby-thief: — 
To sunny curls, no more at home caressed ; 

Blue eyes, that for that home look out in vain, 
Or — sadder fate, and yet by far the best — 

That in some lonely grave for months have lain. 

Oh, parents by the hand of death bereaved 

Of those whose childish love made half your bliss, — 
Who o'er the little closing tomb have grieved, 

And woke at midnight for the long-lost kiss, — 
Thank God, with humble hearts, that nothing worse 

Has been your sorrow — that no bitterer fate 
Has made you o'er and o'er the loss rehearse, 

Without a hope to grieve, and watch, and wait ! 

Oh, robbers of the vaults where hoarded wealth 

Has been laid up for coming want's demands — 
Oh, common murderers, eschewing stealth 

To do your bloody deeds with violent hands — 
Thank God that darker crimes than yours exist ! — 

That deeds unholier far than yours are done ! — 
Two stains on manhood joined in one black list, 

And in one act both theft and murder done ! 

— John Hay Furness. 



